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Interior Decoration

THE field of interior decoration is frequently assumed
to be one into which any amateur with cultivated taste
and a feeling for design may enter with confidence,
without having first to undergo the long and strenuous
training which is recognised as a preliminary to architecture
proper.   Yet no assumption could be more ill-founded.

For decoration is merely one department of the treatment
of space, and is indissolubly linked with the study of form
and architectural composition. It is true that in much
* decorator's work * the form already exists, and decoration
is limited to embellishing it. But even this cannot be satis-
factorily managed without an appreciation of the properties
of these existing forms, and without a technical knowledge
of building, since the bulk of decoration work involves
alterations to structure (Fig. 79).

For internal decoration to have its full expressive value,
it is necessary to consider it from the outset as part and
parcel of the space-enclosing elements. A vision of the
complete final effect to be obtained is necessary at the time
when the lines of bare walls, floors, ceilings and openings
are being conceived. Only in this way can all the elements
which enter into decoration, from floor finishes to illumina-
tion, make their full contribution, for each and every element
has its reaction on form itself, and the modifications to
form necessary for the achievement of a final effect must be
constantly borne in mind.